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Acme Brick Double Walls 
COST 10% LESS Than A Wall of 
Concrete Block and Brick* 


A contractor found that a double wall of 
Acme King Size brick cost 10.1°/o less than 
the same wall with an exterior of brick and 
an interior of concrete block. Added to this 
initial saving are operating and maintenance 
savings. You don't need to paint the interior 
brick wall - - - ever. And because you use one 
material, with one coefficient of expansion 
and contraction, the possibility of cracking is 
reduced. Not only is cracking unsightly, re- 
pairs are costly. 
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Other architects and contractors have found 
the same average 10°/o savings. Worth investi- 
gating? ...if you think so ask us to show you 
these and other cost studies. 


t yi 
In the highly Acme King Size Brick makes the luxury of brick 
competitive apartment 
field it's important to 
have a luxury look. 
Operational costs are 
important, too. This 
apartment building in 
Houston achieved 
beauty and low main- 
tenance with Acme 
Brick Double Walls. 

A duplicate twelve 
story structure is now 
being built. 

Proof enough? 
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possible. . . for less money. . .on the inside as well 
as the exterior. 
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ACME BRICK COMPANY 


OF LOUISIANA 
924 Joplin Baton Rouge, La. 70821 
“Dept. L-3” 
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Please send me your full color brochure on Acme Brick Double 
Wall systems. Prove to me they will save me approximately 10%» 
over brick and concrete block . . . and even more on other 
wall systems 
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Name and Title 


Firm 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


C Check here if you or your group would S 
like to see a 20 minute slide film on E) 
this subject. pa 
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*Cost Studies are available from your Acme Brick repre- 
sentative. 
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concrete progress... 
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cement manufacturers work so 
many ways to make it happen 


MATCHING CONCRETE’S TALENTS TO 
THE ARCHITECT'S CREATIVENESS 


Today's unique concrete shell 
roofs evidence dramatically how 
concrete is capturing the imagina- 
tion of architects—and for that 
matter, of professionals in every 
field of construction. o Yet, the 
growing appeal of concrete is no 
mere happenstance. It has been 
developed by broadening the 
versatility of concrete, by enabling 
builders to exploit its limitless 
potential—by literally making 
progress happen.” o Major re- 
sponsibility for this development 
was taken on years ago in the U.S. 
and Canada by the manufacturers 
of portland cement. While compet- 
ing for sales, they cooperate for 
progress. Through their Portland 
Cement Association, they sponsor 
a development program beyond 
the resources of any of them indi- 
vidually. o Research, basic and ap- 
plied, conducted in a 10-million- 
dollar laboratory complex, has 
enabled concrete to meet the needs 
of anew era. o In the continuously 
changing technology of construc- 
tion in every field, concrete users 


depend on the continuing flow of 
engineering and technical literature 
provided—as well as the services 
of a specialist staff, including 375 
field engineers working out of 38 
district offices. o These services 
are among the many provided by 
cement manufacturers, without 
charge, to users of concrete. They 
benefit everyone in some way 
every day at work, at home, on the 
highway. 

PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


403 International Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. 70130 


An organization to improve and extend the 
uses of portland cement and concrete 


TESTING A NEW TWIST IN CONCRETE. Engineers at PCA 
Laboratories subject a concrete shell to 104% tons of load. 
Findings help architects and construction engineers to 
broaden their uses of concrete in fresh, bold ways. 
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LOUISIANA ARCHITECTS CONVENTION 1966 


October 13 - October 15 
Capitol House Hotel 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Focus on Design is what AIA Architects will do at the 1966 LAA Convention. It’s a Semi- 
nar on Design in which three architectural projects will be presented by a panel of nation- 
ally recognized AIA members for critical analysis and discussion by the attending 
architects. The presentation will go beyond generalities and programming and delve 
deeper into the specifics. 


Student AIA members will attend, but only as observers, and no press will be invited. 
The reasons being: one—we desire no damper on free expression and two—these sessions 
tend to produce many controversial ideas which could be wrongly interpreted. 


Productive thought generated by such as open forum is conducive in fostering initiative 
and vitality in the profession. 


No architect should fail to attend this Convention for fear of admitting that he could 
profit from the experiences of his fellow professionals. An architect needs an occasional 
deep look into the work of others to get away from his own specific problems and to evalu- 
ate his own efforts as they relate to the larger picture of the architecture of our time. 


If Focus on Design helps to break down the barriers among architects in discussing their 
problems and inspires them to examine themselves and their work more closely then this 
seminar will have been a success. 


In “Experiencing Architecture,” Steen Eiler Rasmussen says: 


TEIR “It is quite impossible to set up absolute rules and criteria for evaluating architec- 
ture because every worthwhile building—like all works of art—has its own standard. 
If we contemplate it in a carping spirit, with a know-it-all attitude, it will shut itself up 
and have nothing to say to us. But if we ourselves are open to impressions and sympathe- 
tically inclined, it will open up and reveal its true essence. It is possible to get as much 
pleasure from architecture as the nature lover does from plants. He cannot say whether 
he prefers the desert cactus or the swamp lily. Each of them may be absolutely right in its 
own locality and own clime. He loves all growing things, familiarizes himself with their 
special attributes and therefore knows whether or not he has before him a harmoniously 
developed example or a stunted growth of that particular variety. In the same way we 


should experience architecture.” 
Cah Dowel” 


Park Square in Detroit (Fig. 3) 


A Major Contribution Of The Landscape Architect 


With the celebration last year of the 100th Anniversary of 
the founding of the profession of Landscape Architecture by 
the famous park designer, Frederick Law Olmsted,* and with 
the recent activities of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
public awareness of and interest in park design is greatly 
increasing. 

In a democracy we are concerned with the masses of people. 
With cities laid out as they usually are, large numbers of 
people have little opportunity to live in beautiful environs 
except when they visit certain parks. If well designed, these 
parks can constitute an important means of revitalizing 
human lives by affording attractive places for recreation, and 
by creating needed contrasts to the architectural aspects of 
the city. 

“Every technician concerned with the development of environ- 
ments for people has a responsibility toward them... not just 
a shelter responsibility, but one for the development of the 
fundamental potential dignity of every human being.” (Gar- 
rett Eckbo) Landscape design is based on a conviction that 
beautiful environments expressive of human needs will foster 
the growth of human traits universally held to be desirable. 
Most of the reprehensible qualities we find in people are at 
least in part the result of environment—environment which 
fails to evoke the concern of the people. Crime and juvenile 


by Robert S. Reich, A.S.L.A. 


delinquency nearly always thrive in blighted areas. Beautiful 
surroundings, organized to produce meaningful, spatial rela- 
tionships that meet the needs of today’s living, show quite the 
reverse influence. Beauty has a definite moral-social value. 
That a spiritual value in man’s building of his environment 
exists, that man is not only a being satisfying his material 
needs, has been asserted again and again by artists, poets, 
and philosophers. 
3eautiful, orderly spaces are important in the daily lives of 
all people. As the eminent landscape architect, Jens Jensen, 
has pointed out: “the human mind is little influenced by 
weekend excursions into the country with their bits and frag- 
ments recognized but not understood, not made a portion of 
any meaningful experience.” Life is molded by those contacts 
which are a part of daily reality, repeated and repeated until 
their essential qualities are reflected in the qualities of the per- 
son. In an urban society like ours, city parks are especially 
important in this respect. 
Our interest is in individuals who are continually changing, 
and who can be markedly changed by the new environments 
the landscape architect is creating for them. We work upon 
See “Prophet of Environmental Design” by William H. 
Tishler, A.I.A. Journal, vol. XLIV, no. 6, Dec., 1965. 


Park in Chicago (Fig. 1) 


St. Louis Zoo (Fig. 2) 


Mellon Square, Pittsburg (Fig. 4) 


the environment not only to change it; but, what is more im- 
portant, to change the people who live in it. “The newly 
formed environment brought about by the designer will have 
its influence ... on its human inhabitants, changing them 
and their life-processes, arousing within them new aware- 
ness, enriching them with new creative powers of their own.” 
(Norman Newton) 


The scarcity of beautiful parks in most of our cities is arous- 
ing the serious concern of leading citizens throughout the 
nation. Something must be done. In the first place, land must 
be made available where the parks are needed. Few cities 
have been fortunate enough to have set aside adequate spaces 
for present and future park needs. If we are going to have 
parks to design now and in the future, we have to acquire 
land while it is still available. 


After we have the land, the important decision becomes that 
of whether we are going to allow parks to develop in a hit 
or miss manner, or whether we are going to have parks of 
quality. For most people the natural tendency is to be in a 
hurry to get the thing done. As soon as we have the land, 
we want the facilities. Consequently, many parks instead of 
being designed, just grow by having various facilities placed 
in them as the need for such facilities arise. 


We should stop a moment and consider the importance of 
planning a park. In the first place, good planning avoids con- 
fusion because it produces orderly layouts. In the second 
place, good planning avoids waste of land, materials, time, 
money and effort. Often there is a lack of understanding of 
the importance of planning. For example a community may 
locate and construct a main entrance and drive, a swimming 
pool, a rose garden, and a portion of a zoo, and may then 
plant a few trees and shrubs. Later it is realized that one or 
more of these areas or objects is in the wrong place. If poss- 
ible, they are moved; otherwise, the design must be distorted 
to fit them. In the former situation there is waste of ma- 
terials, money, time and effort; in the latter there undoubtedly 
is waste of space from inability to derive maximum benefit 
from it. 


In Chicago, over fifty years ago, Jens Jensen laid out a park 
system which penetrated throughout that city; to this day this 
system has functioned most effectively. It is now completely 
surrounded by very heavily populated residential areas. If it 
were not for this park system, the people would have no place 
for outdoor recreation (see figure 1.) Incidentally, the recrea- 
tion that takes place there is not only physical; think of the 
visual enjoyment derived from watching others play and 
from strolling through the beautiful open spaces, 


It is never too late to correct the design of a park or park 
system which has grown without design, or the design of which 
no longer fits the needs of society. The St. Louis Zoo is such 
an example. Sasaki, Dawson, Demay Associates, Landscape 
Architects recently completed a master plan for this zoo. 
Gradually the plan will be carried out. In figure 2, which 
shows a portion of the redeveloped area, people can be seen 
enjoying the animals. 

Small parks distributed through the crowded sections of a 
city can be most effective in providing badly needed open 


spaces and contrast to masonry. In figure 3 we see a large 
number of people relaxing in a park square in downtown De- 
troit. On a slightly larger scale is the Rockefeller Plaza where 
at almost anytime large numbers of people can be seen enjoy- 
ing that small but beautiful open space. 


Where land is completely lacking, it may be necessary to put 
parks on the tops of buildings which are partly or entirely 
underground, Obviously, a development of this type involves 
collaboration with the architect who is designing the building. 
On the roof of a garage in downtown Pittsburg, Simonds and 
Simonds, Landscape Architects have designed a delightful 
small park, Mellon Square (see fig. 4). Being nicely isolated 
from city activity, it produces a restful, quiet retreat. Another 
interesting roof-garden park designed by Eckbo, Royston and 
Williams, Landscape Architects is in Chinatown, San Fran- 
cisco. Practically none of the people using this park live 
where they can have gardens of any sort. This park is their 
only garden; they get tremendous satisfaction from it. 


Often parks are developed in left-over areas, land which may 
have become an eyesore and may flood, land that most people 
consider useless. The design of attractive parks in areas of 
this type is a real challenge for the landscape architect. At 
Breckenridge Park, San Antonio, an abandoned quarry has 
been developed into a beautiful park. Here the landscape 
architect’s imagination and sensitivity for the site resulted 
in a design which affords great satisfaction for many people. 
In Aurora, Illinois, along the Fox River, reclaimed land has 
been used by landscape architect, Quincy W. Gregory, for the 
development of a beautiful park system. Excellent use has 
been made of this land on which all sorts of junk had been 
allowed to accumulate; it now is one of the main recreational 
areas of Aurora. 


In Baton Rouge the Council once decided that it would be 
desirable to provide additional automobile parking by cutting 
six big trees in the median strip on North Boulevard and 
paving that area. A real fight between the advocates of trees 
and the advocates of meters ensued. The results were that a 
park was designed by the members of the Louisiana Land- 
scape Association. The statue was moved from a busy corner 
to the center of the park where it would have a fine setting. 
Formerly no one had been able to enjoy it because of the 
confusion that surrounded it—the starting point for most of 
the city buses. Now, despite the loss of many plants in the 
freezes of several years ago, and the lack of subsequent re- 
placements, the park provides an attractive place where 
people can relax while waiting for buses, or for other people. 


Sometimes large areas of cities become so rundown that re- 
newal is needed. Parks can play an important part in these 
new developments. In Philadelphia, urban sprawl had de- 
veloped around some of our nation’s most famous historical 
buildings. The situation had become so bad that most tourists 
who visited Independence Hall stayed for a few minutes and 
then went on. They spent their money in other cities, not in 
Philadelphia. What has been done? Old, delapidated build- 
ings have been removed and new buildings with adjacent park 
spaces have been developed. People have begun to stay in 
Philadelphia; tourists have returned. 


Not only are landscape architects interested in, but definitely 
should be involved in the location, planning, and development 
of parks. In order for them to do their job they must have 
the support of all citizens, especially those in allied pro- 
fessions. 


Interested citizens can: (1) help develope community con- 
cern for park needs by talking to others about these needs, 
(2) support bond issues and other efforts to raise money for 
the acquisition and development of parks, (3) fight any at- 
tempts to use parkland for unrelated activities, and (4) in- 
sist that qualified landscape architects are hired to design all 
parks. Professionals in fields closely allied to landscape 
architecture are especially cognizant of the importance of, and 
can be especially effective in giving emphasis to, this last 
factor. 
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The LSU union building photo (above) was taken from 
just across the street, with a wide-angle lens covering 
over a hundred degrees. The exposure took over an 
hour to complete. One of my sons was behind the oak 
trees in front painting the building with a Sungun as 
another walked the length of the porch aiming a 
portable flood straight up. Mrs. Gleason was continually 
warning me to cover the lens as cars passed by and 
spectators stopped directly in front of the center doors 
to wonder just what was going on. Before dark, we had 
made one exposure to record exterior detail, and then 
made a second exposure on the same sheet of film to 
expose the interior, after dark, Photograph was made 
for John Desmond, architect. 


The first shot of the church educational building (left 
above )—Wm. J. Hughes, architect—had to be made to 
meet a deadline. We couldn’t find the owner of the car, 
the doors were locked and the car in gear, or we 
would have moved it. I returned later in the year on a 
better day and made the second photograph, printing in 
tree leaves to obscure the wires. 


by Dave Gleason 


“Pictures don’t lie.” 
“A picture is worth a thousand words.” 
“See it now, picture it forever.” 


We've all heard these and other catch phrases about photo- 
graphs, and most of us believe them. In an advertisement for 
example, we allow the photograph to reach our subconscious 
directly. It carries more emotional impact. We offer less 
sales resistance to an advertising message expressed through 
photography than by any other medium. 


But, is a photograph a completely accurate expression of 
reality? Hardly ... and it is a pretty good thing, too. If 
we photographers mirrored reality explicitly, we’d barely have 
enough customers to pay the light bill. 


Seriously, just by the very nature of the medium itself, 
photography cannot recreate reality. It can only present a 
very shallow reflection of that aspect of reality as seen and 
felt by our stereoscopic, binocular, technicolor and highly 
subjective human vision. 


If we examine the act of “seeing” closely, we find that we 
feel as much with our eyes as we see. Witness the pain of the 
glare of a brilliant white beach, or daylight itself after a 
three-hour matinee in a darkened theater, or the glare of 
headlights on a rainy night. We feel light as well as see it. 
In the course of our evolution, we probably felt it first. 


On a typical sunny day, an average architectural exterior has 
a lighting range on the order of about 256:1, from the darkest 
shadows to the brightest highlights. But a photographic print 
is a rich print indeed if its brightness range exceeds 10:1, and 
the print itself is generally viewed under the same light level 
as that of the room itself. Hence, we can hardly be expected 
to feel the tremendous interplay of light and shadow that we 
experience in viewing the original object in space. 


We all feel depth with our binocular vision. There is a differ- 
ence in muscular tension between forcing our eyes to converge 
on a two-dimensional photograph held at about 20 inches and 
seeing a structure which may begin at arm’s length and ex- 
tend a hundred yards. 


On Photography and-Intellectual Honesty .. . 


Close one eye. Notice how your sense of depth is impaired. 
The camera too, is one-eyed, and can use only line, tone and 
scale to imply depth. It simply cannot re-create the physical 
sensation of perceiving depth with a pair of eyes spaced a 
few inches apart. 


Of course, if you really want to, you can buy a stereo camera 
which has a pair of eyes (two lenses) and use a viewer 
or projector so designed that your left eye sees only the image 
seen by the left lens on the camera and the right by the right. 
They even had stereo movies in the early ’50s, but apparently, 
the results weren’t sufficiently commercial. They worked, but 
the audience wasn’t willing to make the effort of sitting for 
a couple of hours wearing cardboard polaroid glasses. 


Recently, my boys showed me a stereo comic book, printed in 
red and green inks. The cartoons were viewed with a pair of 
cardboard glasses equipped with a red and green celluloid 
lens, so that the left eye saw the left scene, ete. Astonishingly, 
our minds fused these red and green images to produce a 
startingly three-dimensional effect on the cheaply printed 
page. It might be worth a try to photograph an interesting 
structure in the same manner, and reproduce the same effect 
in an architectural journal—if we can find enough sunglasses 
with red and green lenses. 


In addition to being monocular, the camera is also a very 
detached, dispassionate recording device. It records every- 
thing, even uncut weeds, trash, flaking paint and dark 
circles under the eyes. Our eyes also record everything on 
which they are focused, but our mind then suppresses every- 
thing in which it is not interested, a good thing, too, else we 
would be overwhelmed with a mass of unnecessary data every 
minute. 


We have all had the experience of photographing our best 
girl and finding a tree or some such object growing out of her 
head when our snapshots were returned from the photo- 
finisher. Of course, the tree was there all the time, but our 
dazzled minds ignored it and our stereoscopic sense told us the 
darn tree wasn’t growing out of her ear anyhow. 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Fellowship Among Architects 


Some months ago when I was asked to write this article, I 
was tempted to say that it was unnecessary; that fellowship 
among Architects was a fact, and required no promotion or 
stimulation. Didn’t I go to the last A.I.A. chapter meeting 
and exchange pleasantries with my fellow practitioners? And 
when Phil Poche’ called up last week and wanted to borrow 
some back issues of Pencil Points magazine, didn’t I loan them 
to him? And you fellows all know Phil — he never returns 
anything! 


For many of us, this is about the limit of our fellowship 
with other architects. And for those of you who fall into 
this group, I speak thusly; You are missing a great big won- 
derful world of pleasure (and opportunities) by taking such 
a passive attitude. 


Example No. 1—In 1959, at the Gulf States Regional Confer- 
ence in Biloxi, my wife Arey and I met three architects from 
Memphis with whom we established a lasting friendship. We 
have since been their guests at Cotton Carnival in Mem- 
phis, have met at other regional meetings, and corresponded 
frequently. One of the three now comes to the Louisiana 
Architects Convention each year, as well as the Regional 
meetings. He may come because the meetings are interesting 
or he may come just to relax—I like to think that he comes 
because he’s found a fellowship with us, and with other Lou- 
isiana Architects, that makes it worth the time and expense 
to attend. 


Example No, 2—Like politics? Well, like it or not, get your 
feet wet in LAA legislative activity. Fellowship isn’t just fun 
and games—it’s working toward a common cause, with people 
who have mutual interests. Sit in a meeting or two until mid- 
night or later with half a dozen LAA architects devising 
strategy for the next day’s committee hearing on a bill affect- 
ing architects — you'll get a feeling of comradship and loyalty 
to architects that you can’t achieve any other way. And if 
the committee’s action is favorable! Well, as I said before, 
get your feet wet. You'll gain, and so will some five hundred 
forty odd other architects in Louisiana, as well as architects 
everywhere. 


Example No. 3—Need a client? Almost everybody does. 
Know a possible way to get one? By associating with an out- 
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by Murphy O'Neal, Jr., A.LA. 


of-state architect who has a commission to do a project in 
Louisiana, or by serving as a consultant to another architect 
for some phase of the work. While experience and reputation 
are certainly requirements, I suspect that most associations 
are made on the basis of friendships. 


Gulf States architects who attend the Regional meetings over 
the years establish new friendships and renew old ones with 
fellow architects from at least five states. And from a selfish 
standpoint (which works both ways, incidentally) these re- 
mote friends can be invaluable. Need information about a 
contractor in Mississippi? Call your friend in Jackson. Letter 
of recommendation for N.C.A.R.B.? Ask any of them. Apply- 
ing for license in Tennessee? Your friend in Nashville can 
help expedite same. Have a next door neighbor’s son, with 
borderline qualifications, who wants to study architecture at 
Auburn? Write your friend in Birmingham for assistance. 


I know of no other profession in which fellowship and ex- 
change of thoughts and ideas are so important. We are 
charged with physically remaking our environment and not 
any one architect is going to do it alone. We're all going to 
be a part of creating this new world, and it’s going to take 
an understanding of what our associates are doing to enable 
us to solve our part of the problem. There is no better way of 
doing this than to become better acquainted; attend the 
local AIA chapter meetings, and take part in its discussions 
and activities. And speaking of activities, if your chapter 
isn’t having on occasion a purely social meeting (preferably 
with wives in attendance) then try to establish same. It may 
not improve your practice, but you'll have a whale of a good 
time. 


And if you’re spending your vacation time any place except 
the LAA and Regional conferences, you’re not getting full 
value for your dollar. When your wife meets other archi- 
tects’ wives, maybe she will have a better understanding of 
why architecture takes so much of your time. Besides, she 
also needs some fun. 


Strong, rewarding and enjoyable friendships come from con- 
stant cultivation. Almost every day offers several good reasons 
for getting together with a fellow architect. Even Phil Poche’ 
is worth the cost of an occasional cup of coffee. 


z JAIR , 
(Lille 


Downtown Alexandria 


Breaks from Tradition to put on a New Face 


Alexandria is frequently advertised as the “Heart of Louisi- 
ana,” and so it is geographically. The growth of the City and 
its environs has been one of steady, sustained progress de- 
spite the fact that the “Heart” is unable to function to its full 
potential as a distribution center because of its restricted 
traffic “arteries.” Anyone looking at a map of Louisiana can 
immediately see the vital necessity of a major trunkline high- 


by Max Heinberg, A.I.A. 


way connecting Shreveport and New Orleans with Alexandria 
as its central pivot. This traffic artery has been proposed, but 
until it becomes a reality, neither Alexandria nor Louisiana 
ean fully develop. 


The name “Alexandria” is used for brevity. Actually, this 
name must include the sister cities of Alexandria and Pine- 
ville and the periphernal area of Central Louisiana. The two 
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l. Alexandria City Hall 
Special Citation for Excellence 
1965 LAA Convention 


n NRA 
Tommy T. Kohara 


2; Louisiana Baptist Building 


3. Rapides Parish Library 
Rapides Parish Police Jury 
Owner 


Justin Rollins 
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Frank Lotz Milier 


5 Rapides Parish School Board 
e Honor Award LAA 1965 


cities have a combined population of approximately 65,000; 
the Cenla area over 280,000. For this entire area Alexandria 
provides a central core urban area with a firm economic 
foundation based on diversified industry, business, finance, 
education and agriculture. A number of government agencies 
provide a stable economic asset. Alexandria has become an 
important retail-wholesale center. Its central location and 
fine facilities make it an ideal convention center. 


The growth of cities has not been trouble-free in this modern 
motor age. Alexandria has experienced the more or less 
typical problem of a deteriorating downtown area and rapidly 
developing satellite areas. Paradoxically, the central core and 
the suburban areas are inter-dependent in their consortism. 


» Miller 


Frank Lot 


First Federal Savings and Loan of 
Alexandria 


L.S.U. Alexandria Library 


A constructive study of the problems affecting the City’s wel- 
fare is now being made by a group of progressive business 
and professional men and civic officials. This study will em- 
brace traffic flow, land utilization, beautification, grouping 
and extension of civic and governmental facilities, transpor- 
tation and recreation. Great benefits will result from the 
findings of this study. Alexandria is moving forward with 
intelligent planning, civic cooperation and leadership which 
can only benefit the present and enrich the future. 


Most of the new buildings of recent years show how this city 
is putting on a new face and breaking into a new era. 


Justin Rollirs 


PHOTOGRAPHY — From Page 9. 


Another advantage of having two eyes is that you can see 
through things. If you don’t believe me, hold a finger about a 
foot in front of your face as you read this page. See, you 
can see right through it. If both your eyes work. 


Just about the same thing happens when we look at a build- 
ing. One reason we don’t notice the wires, telephone poles, 
stop signs and parking meters is that we literally see right 
through them. Also, as we’re looking, we ourselves are con- 
stantly moving and thus see around larger objects between 
ourselves and our center of attention. The camera, on the 
other hand, is tied down—frequently to a tripod. It cannot 
duplicate the multiple-imaged mosaic which our eyes produce. 
It can only report what it saw for one instant from one point 
in space perhaps a sixteenth of an inch in diameter. And the 
view from that point can be considerably different from an- 
other only a few inches away. 


Then when we look at a print made from that same viewpoint, 
we can’t see around those wires and signs no matter how we 
move our heads. Things we never noticed when taking the 
picture have somehow become very objectionable. Our eye is 
really a pretty fancy wide-angle telephoto lens. We can 
cover a 120-degree angle to sweep a long building just across 
the street. In the next instant, we’ll zoom in to observe just 
a detail in the facade and suppress all the surrounding ma- 
terial. Again, this perception of space requires a physical 
effort which is considerably different from viewing a photo- 
graph from a 2-foot distance. 


At best then, the camera can present only an incomplete as- 
pect of reality. The photograph is limited by its brightness 
range, its lack of a third dimension, its hard-headed objectiv- 
ity, and its limited viewing distance. Not to mention color or 
the lack of it. 


The photographer has his job cut out for him. He has to 
create the illusion of depth, select a few views from a po- 
tential multitude, and then compress the brightness range of 
these few selected viewpoints into negatives which in skilled 
hands will produce prints which have vibrance and life. In 
the process, he is sometimes called upon to make the subject 
appear better than it does in life. 


The landscaping, for example, frequently looks a bit spare 
for the first couple of years, but we need pictures as soon as 
the building is completed. The utility companies won't move 
the light poles which ruin the best view—the one shown on the 
rendering. And sometimes it seems that the pictures just 
have to be made in the dead of winter on a cloudy day when 
the grass is dead or nonexistent, the trees are bare, and the 
building hasn’t been completed yet because of strikes and 
shortages. 


But the photographer still must produce a good picture for a 
brochure, competition, or general publicity. He may have to 
dip into his negative file for tree leaves to obscure the wires, 
clouds to enhance the bald sky, or grass to cover the mud that 
some how hadn’t yet germinated. 


If these efforts help the structure to achieve the same im- 
pact which might be experienced if it were viewed under 
optimum circumstances, then they can generally be considered 
commendable. The photographer can only make an effort to 
make up for the inherent deficiencies of his medium. 


But architectural photographers have had requests to move a 
building photographically—from its crowded, culturally-de- 
prived downtown location to a well-manicured golf course. 
Or to retouch certain design features which may have become 
objectionable to the architect once the building was completed. 
It is in this area that the question arises: when does a photo- 
graph become less of a reflection of the structure as it exists 
and more a vision of how it could appear in some idealized 
location. 


Some time ago, I had the opportunity to show some of my 
fledging efforts at printing-in tree leaves to Elmore Morgan, 
considered by many the dean of Louisiana’s photographers. 
Mr. Morgan, now deceased indignantly snorted, “why Dave, 
that’s not a photograph, it’s a rendering. Why don’t you call 
it a photographic rendering?” 


This might not be a bad idea, if the photographie print 
drastically changes either the design features of the building 
or its relationship with its environment. Otherwise, faced 
with the problem of just trying to capture the beauty of a 
structure and confine it to a two-dimensional surface, the 
photographer can surely be granted poetic license to use the 
techniques of his chosen field to make his medium as ex- 
pressive as possible. 


eT 


The School of Art and Architecture at 
the University of Southwest Louisiana 
starts this semester as a fully approved 
member of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture. The Association 
has as its purpose the advancement of 
architectural education. 


The Louisiana State Board of Architec- 
tural Examiners has issued architect 
licenses to 22 persons. 


Harlin Ray Dean, Metairie; Bemis T. 
Atkins, Robert F. Duff, Jr., Howard J. 
Hershberg, John B. Hepting, Joan Lee 
Griffin and Clarence G. Wormuth, all of 
New Orleans; and Christian P. Plateo, 
Chalmette. 


Others from Louisiana: Ralph Neil 
Bozeman, Robert N. Smith, Charles M. 
Bollar, Jr. and Don W. Johnson, Baton 
Rouge; Lewis R. Brown, Leesville; Isaac 
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J. McNeilly, Jr., Jennings, and Charles 
L. Kennedy, Jr., Lake Charles. 


Others were: James K. Coleman, Jr., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Thomas S. Pardue, At- 
lanta, Ga.; J. Granville Taylor, Memphis, 
Tenn.; John S. Mixon, Decatur, Ga.; 
Robert L. Olson, Culver City, Calif.; 
Elam J. Denham, Grand Prairie, Tex.; 
and Noble J. Atkins, Fort Campbell, Ky. 


Beginning October 15 — AIA Contract 
Document, Accounting and Project Forms 
will increase in price from 20% to 40%. 
The price boost, the first since 1959 is to 
cover issuing costs and to provide better 
delivery. 


Simultaneous with the new price schedule 
the following documents will be revised: 
A-101, A201, B131, E301; Architects 
Handbook of Professional Practice, 
Chapters 7, 9, 13, 14, and 17. 


Earl L. Mathes, AIA, of New Orleans 
was elected President of the National 
Council of Architectural Registration 
Boards at their convention in Denver, 
Colorado. He succeeds C. J. Paderewski 
of San Diego, California. 

Mathes served on the Louisiana State 
Board of Architectural Examiners for 
approximately ten years and is presently 
serving on their Advisory Committee. 


He served the Council Board first as 
Director for a period of three years, then 


Treasurer, Secretary, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent and First Vice-President. 


The National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards is composed of mem- 
bers of the various states and U. S. Ter- 
ritories licensing boards. There are fifty- 
four such groups represented at this time 
and it is the goal of the Council to pursue 
the possibility of making the Board Inter- 
national in scope with reciprocal registra- 
tion between foreign countries and the 
United States. 


LAA Attorney, Alvin V. Rubin, has been 
named by President Johnson to be a U.S. 
District Judge for the Eastern Division 
of Louisiana. He will fill a new position 
and will personally serve in one of the 
New Orleans Divisions of the Court. 
The date on which he will discontinue his 
services to the Association has not yet 
been determined. 


Architects from Louisiana State Univer- 
sity have joined in the restoration of 
Wavertree Plantation located near Wa- 
terproof under the supervision of the new 
owner, John B. Motter, II, of California. 
The School of Architecture at LSU was 
called upon to help restore the Waver- 
tree mansion constructed in the 1850's. 
Motter also plans to complete phases of 
the mansion which were not finished by 
the original owner, the late Elam Bow- 
man. 
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DAVE GLEASON 
1766 Nicholson Dr. | 
Phone 342-8989 | 
Baton Rouge, La. 


DIXIE BRICK, INC. 


Specializing in Colonial and Face Brick 


All Brick sold by DIXIE BRICK are Manufactured in 
Louisiana with Louisiana Labor 


P. O. Box 65 — Tel. 352-8231 
NATCHITOCHES, LOUISIANA 


It Pays To Buy Louisiana-Made Products 


Quality starts in the forest with 


ACW 


Pressure-Treated Wood Products 


Only top-quality timber of outstanding straight- 
ness and soundness is selected for processing. 
Every step of manufacture is quality-controlled 
to assure you extra years of service. 


ACW offers you promptest shipment by land or sea 


American Creosote Works, Inc. 


Plants at Slidell, La.e Winnfield, La. 
eLouisville, Miss. e Jackson, Tenn. 
e Pensacola, Fla. 


Write, wire or call—Sales Offices 


New Orleans, La Pensacola, Fla 
P. O. Box 4008 P. O. Box 751 
504-861-1455 Jackson Tenn 305-438-4629 

P. O. Box 838 
Kansas City, Kans 901-427-8561 Chicago, Ill 
3508 West 83rd St P: O. Box 8 
Prairie Village, Kans Glencoe, III 


913-262-2455 312-835-0608 


CUSTOM ALUMINUM 
FABRICATION 


CORPORATION 


Dae ASS 


739 S. Clark St. 504-486-6581 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


* Special Windows 

* Aluminum Door Frames 
* Sun Screens 

* Decorative Grilles 

* Aluminum Flush Doors 
* Window Walls 


* Curtain Walls 
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BUILT IN FURNITURE 


research 


BAKER MFG. CO. 


Pineville, La. HI 5-3601 


Co 


For positive protec- 
tion against termites 
and decay, use WOL- 
MANIZED pressure- 
treated lumber any- 
where wood is near 
the ground or in con 
tact with masonry— 
Get full details from 
your builder or ar- 


chitect 


CENTRAL CREOSOTING CO., INC. 


Route 1, Slaughter, Louisiana 
Phone — Baton Rouge - 342-9793, Clinton - 683-8297 


